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Abstract 

Verbal Behavior Patterns of Teachers in Integrated Classrooms 



As part of the desegregation plan in the City of Detroit, teachers in re- 
cently desegregated schools were involvfed in an Inrservice program 
to provide for equal instructional opportunity in each of the ^.livolved class- 
rooms. As part of this program teacher*-student interaction data were collected 
In each _teacher-'s classroom using the -Brophy-Gocd -System; These data wei^ - 
transformed to produce a rate of interaction per 10 minutes per 25 students. 
. rhe results of this study indicated 'that black students and males received a 
greater rate. of the classroom interactions than did white students or females; 
ttuit white teachers had a higher rate of interaction than black teachers; that 
remale teachers had a higher rate of instructional activity than male teachers; 
that both male and female teachers acted in very similar ways with male and 
temale students; and that there exists the. possibilityof a "cross race" effect 
between white teachers and their black students, and with black teachers and" 
their white students receiving, more of the classroom interactions 



' Verbal Behavior Patterns of Teachers . ' '''4 ■ 

V in Integrated Classrooms "'^ 

\n ■ ' ■ - ■ / :. ■ . • • : ■ / ■ ' ■ 

, . Teacher-Student interactions in the classroom, sire, at best un- " 

■ • ' u \ < ' ' . - ^■ ■■■ • 

even with some students receiviftg. greater q&antities of teacW ' ^ 
contact than- others <G6od, 1970; Jackson i Lahdderne, 1967 j Kranz, 
Weber & Fishell, Note 1; Mendoza.^Goqd, &" Brophy, Note 2). Several 

studies' have also* shown, some students to receive quantitativei^ • . 
superior treatment from their teachers (Brophy & Good, 1970; deGroat \ 
& Thompson. 1949; Good/& Brophy, 1972; Rist,n970; Rowe^ 1969; Silber- . 
nan, 1969). 'Moreover, previous investigators have consistently been^ 
able to* demonstrate the effects df differential teaoii^r behavioi- toward 
'students differing on characteristics such as achievement level (Hell* 
& White, 1975) , sex or socio-economic. level (Good, & Brophy, 1971). These 
kinds of studies acquire particular significance wheA extended it o" situa- 
tions involving the vatlablejg of student and .teacher race. 

Though the Brown ys. Board of Education^ school desegr^ation de- 
clsioh has had wide impact with regard to the integration of American 
schools for the purpose; of providing for equal ed-ucational opportunity, ' 
it continues to remain an ^answered question as to whether or not 'black 
and white children receive the same quantity and qu^lty^of instruction 
even though they are in the same classrooms. Previous research on a 
number of other student characteristics^ as. they effect instruction, 
clearly suggests that race -may be an extremely important varikble. in- 
deed, several studies have already examined th/variables of teacher 
and student racial and .ethnic variable^ &s they influence the quantity 
- • / ■ ' 

- . ' \ 

!„■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Brown vs. Board of Education, 1954, 347 U.S. 483 



and quality of clasaroom interaction (e.g. \Byali*ck & Bersof f , 1974; 
Gdy, Note 3; Hillman & DaVenporu, 1978; Jackson & Cosca> 1974; '.Rubor 
vits & Maehr, 1973; U.S. Civil Rights Coinmissidn, Note 4) . > . - 

Ruboyits and Maehr (1973) report what they call a "disturbing 
instance of white racism" in that black students' in their sample were 
given less attention, . were ignored more, Raised less -and criticized 
'more than white students by the sample of white teachers . Their re- 
sults indicated that white students ^received far more atrtentipn in 
general than did the black students. Using a sample of both white and 
black teachers, Byalick and Bersoff(1974) in their study of reinforce- 
ment pyacticies in integrated classrooms, found that teachers reinforced 
opposite-raced children more frequently than they did children of their 

own race, - 

w 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission (Note 4) in a series of studies. 

on the education of Mexican-American youth in the Southwest found dis-^ * 
parities in teachers' behavior with Anglo-American and Phicano students 
in six of the categories on the Flanders System of Interaction Analys^ . 
and in each case the treatment was in the favor. of the Anglo-American 
students. A study by'Jfackson & Cosca (1974) using a modifijed version 
of the same observation system, supports these results by finding sig- 
nificant , disparities- in favor of Anglo-American vs?. Chicane students on* 
each of the following three variables: teachers ' use of praise, acceptance 
or use of Anglo-:Ameri-can ideas., and number of questions directed toward . 
students. In'b%>th of these studie^s, Anglo and Mexican-American teachers 
were both foxjtd to provide more favorable treatment to Anglo-American 
students than to those who were Mexican-American. \ 



participation 
Aware of 



, - . . . . 
Gay's (Note 3) research. on teacher behaVicPr with black and white 

studeilta demonstrated that all teachers acted similarly in differ- 
entlatihg their Verbal behaviors with black .and white students, that 
black students, did nbt^partlcipat^e as often as white students in class 
discussions, and that white students participatfed in mo r 4 academic and 
substantive ways, ^nd received more encouragement and praise from teachers^ 
■ black students participated^ moTC^ln.pW^^^ and behavioral or 

discipline Interactions. According to: , Gay ' (1975) 1^:- makes' little; differ- 
ence whether liea'ch^rs are black or whl\e/,b^ 

. •■ ■ ■ • ' . ' ■ ■ : ' ' ' ' ' ' i ^ . ' ■■ ' ' ■ 

secondary daises, they expect the qqallty of white students' classroom . 

^to be better thian black students'. ^ . ' 

the research findings which indicated student ethnicity to/ 
be a major determinant of teachers' expectations and interactional ber^ 
havtors, and tphe results of a local survey (Detroit Public Schools, Note 5) 
. suggesting thit teachers did not believe that they had different expecta- 
tions for black'and white students, afnd .faced with a court-ordered de- 
segregation plan to be Implemented In February, 1976, thp Dltrolt Public , 
Schools undertook a large scale In- service program through which It^hoped^ 
to Insure thei delivery of epual quality education to black and wB^te ftu- 
dents alike, i • - ' 

* ■ ■ » 

. ■ \ 6 . • . , . • ^ ■ . 

This In-perylce Training Program for Detroit teachers In recently de- 
segregated schools took place In four stages. Durlijg the first stage,' 
1500 teachers from 80 schools attended, on. a voiuptary basis, one df five 
weekend meetings. The purpose of these 'meetings was to^deal with the 
effects of teacher expectations, beliefs and attltudefe on pupil behavior. 
More specifically, these meetings focused upon teaching In a multi-racial. 
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■ ■ • • ■ . ' ' • ■ , . - • if-,. '''' ■ 

multi-ethnic school gystem with presentations and exercises having y ^r ' 

' ■ • ' • ' ■ ■ . * " . ' ."■'!)'■'■'' 

knowledge' and attitude' as opposed to skill development objectlve6./^ ' ' : 

■'■ ^' ; ; . . ■ \ . 'If: 

The major purpose of thege weekend workshops was t& establish enciiigh '^1 

rapport between the teachers v' tM(jj|.meeting leaders, and coder-observers^ 

60 that the teachers would be willing tc£. pap tlt^lpate In what was ex-^ /' , 

pected to be the major part of the treatment and allow themselves ta 

' . ■ ■ '■■• ■'■] '■% - ^ \ ' • ■ 't/' ■ 

be observed' while teaching \vJLesson An, their class/ 

^ Following these weekends, trained, observers entered the classrboms 

of the participating teachers and coded the interaction between these 
teacTiers: and their students/ The participating teachers represented 

. a.lJL grade levels, kindergarten through 12feh grade* , The observation 

/^ system, .a' modifie^ version of the Brophy-Good Interaction Coding System 
(Brbphy (Si Gobd^J 1^70)', produced descriptive information on the nature 
of this teacli^- student interaction with specific information concerning 
tieacher questioning- patterns, feedback me tho'ds> "reinforcement and criti- 
cism-patterns aiS well as indices of pupil J&ehavior and misl^ehavior. 

Fqliowingf this initial observation these descriptive d^ta were shared" 
with each of the teachers as a way of describing* to them the nature of 
their interaction with^thelr studentg. Previous research by Good and 

* Brophy (1974) )x€s srhMm that this form of feedback^ can very helpful 

in produci^j{g^ changes in^^^a^her behavior where necessary. 

* \ Following this feedback coders then re-entered these classrooms in 

order to make another observation of teacher-student interaction in an 

attempt to determine to what extent feedback-^ to the,; teacher had effected 
♦ 

their interaction patterns. The data reported in 'thJLs study include^ only 
those collected during* the first set of classroom observations, and are- 



descriptive interaction patterns In a multlr-ueclal urban settings as 
yell as a set of pre-observatlons or baseline to be compared at a later 

time with the second set of observations ciollected after the feedback 

• ' ■• ^ ' . ■ 

Intervention aspect of the in-service program. 
Sample 

UsablBi data! we?^ obtained froji 306 classrooms recently effected by 
the Detroit coUr|-btdered_4e8egregation,^^: 

of 158 elementary ;^eachers, 99 middle school teachers and 49 high school 
teachers. One hundred -and sixty-one of these teachers were black and 145 
of the teachers vfjre white, while 67 were male and 239 were female. ' 
Table 1 presentp^ further breakdown of the teachers by sex, race, and* 
grade level. / 



/ Insert Table 1 About Here 



The sample of teachers was heterogeneous in terms of age, experiQBfee ^d 
subject matter taught. The average age of the teachers and years of 
teaching experience were 37.48 years (S.D.=11.15) and 12^04 years / 
(S.D.=8.75) respectively. White teachers tended to be older (X age= 
40.83) than black teachers (X age=34.97) and white teachers tended to ^ 
have more years of teaching experience (5c=15.00|^ yrs.) than blacfe teachers 
(X"9.70 yrs.) . While subject* matter taught by teachers was not a major 
,concep of this study, there was considerable variation in the academic 
subjects taught durifig^ t^he^ classroom observations. 
Data Collection . , 

^ j ■ . r 

All teachers who attended; one of the several weekend meetings were 

. • i 

approached by the trained coders who were p^tt of the weekend mee^ting 



staff to schedule an observational tlm^' for the followli^^ week. The 

nature of/ the classroom observations was explained to teachers as an 

opportunity to gain mbre knowledge about their classroom Interaction 

patterns and In^ructlotial 'styles . Teachers were told that the data 

frolh individual observations could only be meaningfully interpreted 

re^^atdve to each teachers* lesson goaL dnd that the data wete most 

meaningful to teachers only when collected 'dtirlng an' uncontrlved teacher- 

Student lesson exchai^ge. / 

Coders went .to teachers* classroonts according to the prearranged 

schedule and were generally Introduced by teachers to the students as 

"someone wanting* t^^^ the class" and wefi^, seated in an Inobtruslve 

position to the isidle of the classroom. After briefly fanllliarlzlng them- 

selves with the classroom procedures aitd with the subject^of discussion, 

the coders would record the <iata, subject matter, time, teacher fex and 

race, student sex-tace composition' in the class and begin to code teacher- 

student verbal infiker'^ictlond. 

Only classroom observations of ten minutes or longer were included 
» ■ * 

in the data analysis, wit|y the length of classroom observations ranging 
from 10 minutes to 43 minutes with a mean observation time of 21.79 
minutes and a standard deviation of 6.65 minutes. ^ * 

The observational instrument was a modified version of the Brophy- 
Good !)yadic Interactidn. Observation System (Brophy & Good, '1970) This 

, system yields a variety of qualitative and quantitative measures of stu- 

■> ' ■ 

dent teacher interactions, separately recorded for each student in the 

class. The coding procedure was modlfted for this study In order to * 

• t". . 

, : - • • , ■ .. , 

distinguish among behaviors associated with individual students of various' 



ethnic groups; Only public clasaroom behaviors directed to or, tt^iV[!^ 
Individuals of the class were coded./ /Each time an^lnter^actlon WAs. y / : ^ 
coded the sex and race of the student participating In ^ that i^jciii^ 

■ action was also coded. ■ • / ' ^ . 'J}^^r^':-i;:^^ 

Whllej the Brophy-Good Dyadic Interaction' System Is gener^illy^^^^^^ 
well-knoi^n,' It should be pointed, out that the system recqtds^ tte 
basic typed of teacher-studetft^^^i^^ Categories 1^13; t^^^ 

to academic' response opportunities. Of the acadenilc r0spdn^6;> o^^^ 
^unities, the number o.f process questiCpns and the %(hnber of prddtidt^^^^ 
questions are categories of types of teacller questions. . Prdceaa ; /V/ v 
questions require stuaents to verbally explain the problexn^solvlti^' 

.step^ or strategies/ used In arriving at a conclusion, while ^rodtict 



re/a 



questions requlre/a single word or short answer from students usually 

reporting fact^ from memory. . 

^ ■ ' ■ / ' ■ 

Categories 14-18 refer to teacher questions or statement>s dealing 

with routines classroom management and procedures, and categories 19-24 

rjefer to indent Initiated Interaction. Most jof th^ teacher-student 



Interactions variables are self-evident from their titles. . 
pliability from the 14 coders was obtained by having each of the 

■ ' - 'V 

observers' code d 15. minute videotape recordlng^of a fifth grade mat^ 

lesson. While thls^/as not the most desltable method. It was the only 

/ - - • / ' ' 

vone £^Vallable for this particular study^ Reliability was computed as 
,the number of agreements dlvldfed by tfhe number of agreementsS>lu8 dls- 
agreements plus omissions multiplied by 100. for each pair of observers. 
The average reliability was 80%. The primary reason fot the low rella- 
bdllty was the difficult encoijintered by the observers In attempting to 



V 
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7 ,j ,.^!^ijs^ were tr^nsfomed and th^; lapaiyj^^ 



2 if' 



:^ of dlf^^^ racial j^oiips R c&te$6xy/o^^^^ sex • 

and race were transformed'!^ scqre;^ba8ed':<^ 
representation vltliln a. give^^^ category/ jpropprtiimat^v ifc^^^i 

. representation of 8t,udenta the classroom. : Wiii3*e this standardiiza'ti 

formula was helpful in examining the extent to which certain sex and race . 
dharacterlstics of ^i^achers and^ students interacted -to produce proportionate : 
^ or disproportionate instructional opportunities, the standardization pro- ^ 
\ cedure itself remved the factors of race of ^teacher and sex of teacher 
-as main ef fee ts^^^^^^^ any possible data analysis or interpretation, thus 

the results presented here represent the analysis of these data with re- - 
^ gard to these two important variables as well as a further Analysis ^ ai|d /u_ 
clarification of the data with regard to the o^tber variables. . ^^^^ 
I Data Preparation and: Analysis , , / ^ > 

' The -taw frequency data^ from the Brophy-Good Dyadic Inte^raiition Ob- / 
servation System were modified to produce a "rate" sc6re whioh resulted 
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A series of foui^way analyses p^i variance tivav4at* ■ 

^ In ?ii attempt to "exan|lne thte efifects 0^ an^ sti«ierit sek a^ 

Aarietetfistiica the clasarpoi inieractionsv^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
: p^derit variables , howeve*, 5 h^d to\ be elinilha^^ 7 ; 

becaiise ;ttie frequency of 6ceu|rr;^nce 6f behaviors in these eategorles was 1 

analysis t l^^^^ eliminated 
were: teacher Ignores student: intervene in 

v jl^t student tehavlor, teacher selected ixL^\ ■:■ 

;i4:b^recr^ teather criticized a student Initiated 

qp^sti^^ fbur of t^is^^ non-academic student- 

ji^f^feJ^ 'interact^^^ fifth was a student-Initiated 

s ■ behavior ■ ■ ^^o-'^^^^ • ' ' ' -----V-L. ■ ^'^^^fe^^V^^^^^ 



11. 

■• 1 • ;i- ■ ■ • . 

■ f \ *\ \ . I ■ ^ . ■ ' ' 

V ?0 Table 2 shows tih« number of dependent variables (out of a total 
i-^f 19) for which each e^f feet reached statistical significance (£<.05). 
To .Illustrate the Inmact of the various main effects and Interactions, 
the binomial proljablllties for obtaining N/19 repeated significant tests 
Is aXs9;%hown In Table 2. (This blnomiai probability should be Inter- 
preted cautiously, however, since to^^^^^de^ee, the dependent variables • 
\were^ correlated with each other). 

Judged by the binomial probability that n of 19 tests would reach 
^e 05 level, all of ^the nialh effects and one of the^ two-way inter- 
action effects (i.e», rd^e of student by race' of teacher) reached iata- * 
tistlcal^ significance. The* main effects for sex of student and sex of 
teacher were particularly' strong with results being sl^lf leant on 10 ©f 
19 variables >tn the cas^ of student sex and 8 -of 19 variables in the 
case of sex of teacher; both exce^edirfjg the*£<^00dl 1-evel' of sigijificance. 
' The^ variable of race of student was srgnif leant; factor ia the case 'of i* 
5 of 19 var lab lea and teacher race significant in the, case of 4 Of 19i» 

■ - • • ' ^ ^ ' ' \ ' ' i ' ' ■ - 

variables. - Th,e race of student by race of teacher ^interaction, the only 

interaction to result iii statistical sigijiif icance according to the bl- « 

noimial theotjem, ^had .7 of 19 variables for which theire was^ ^ significant f 

difference. These, were the only interaction effects to reach statistical 

signi'ficaqce. ' ; ' ■ ■ - ' 

Ai> examination of- th^ means involved in the main effect analyses re- 
<. * * 

vealed' clear|^rends in each of the four cases. For four of the five slg- 

nifdcant student effects, black students had a higher rate of 

inyplvement than did White student^. The only variable on which white 

students were more involved was in having teachers^ repeat questions to 

1" ' 

. r _ 
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them, more often than for black, students* 

• On all of the ten significant sex of student effects, male stu- 
dents had a. higher rate of involvement than did tKei/ f emale cotinter- 
parts; These ten dependent variables were equally /divided between 

( . ' 7 ^ . 

academic .response opportunity variables and nonac^demic ancb^student 
initiated behavior variables. 

The eff^t of race of teacher was significant for fftur dependent ^ 
variables where. in three of these four cases white teachers had a 
higher rate of involvement tl^an dic^ black teachers with the only ex^ 
ception being the situation where students #of black teachers haid a 
higher frequency of giving no response when Jb. question was asl^d of them. 

On the sex of teacher effect, s6ven of the eight/signif ic^^ ef fec'ts 

showed female teachers to have k higher fate of involvement titan did 

^ ■ 

male teachers. The only exception to thip was the variable, df process 
questions on which the rate of occurrance was> greater for male teachers 
than for female teachers. -'^^ . 

To analyze the seven significant race of student by race of teacher 
effects, a series of Newmanr-Keuls tester, (Winer, 1971) were performed on all' 
of the^possible contrasts for e^ach of the sigjiif icdnt dependent variables. 
The tests'vhich were signifl^inpare presented in Table 3. Seven of the 
tests, involving four dependent variables; were significant. The four 
variables were product questiyns, student volunteers, student gives in- 
correct answer (two tests digkif icant) , and tjeacher gives answer (three 
tests significant). Each of/these variables Is. an academic response 
opportunity variable, with W^lgnlf leant Interaction effects being ob- 
served for non-academic and student^ Initiated behavior variables. 
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Inikert Table 3 Aiout Here ' . 
In three cases , black /teachera^^^^ had the highest rate 

of Involvement : (product questions , incibrrect ansV^ers , student j(^olunteers) . 

,ae case (teac|i*er gives answer) , white teachers bf b.lack students had 
c:*^ highest rate of inyblveme^^^ andvin; that case the rate of intetrti i io 
wa^ significantly highW t^^ White tethers, 

of ]>iack" 8tu4ent9^ also had^^^^^^^^^^^^ frequency on the students 

give an incibrrect a^ \ / 

tn two cases/ white had the lowest rate 

of invoitveinent, irtiil^ :bli<^^ teajjheics of black students had the. lowest rate 
of involyemetit in two otniaj: ca^^ case (student give^ lncori;ect 

answer), white teachers bf white students had a sigtiificWtly lower rate 
than either white teachers ^ b^^^^^^^^ teachers of white 

^'Students. ' ^-/r:-. ' " ^/^^ - 'o ^ " 

Overall/ the Newioaiq^-Keuls tefi^ts^^s^^ that teachers of an 

oppoajfte race from a,^t;udent have- a Mjgher rate of involvement than do 
teachers of the same race as the student. 

Discussion ^ 

Main effect analyses showed that where a main effect was significant 
for race of student, that in four of the five cases black students had a 
higher rate of involvement than did their white counterparts. Thus black 
students appear to have a higher frequency of being called upon tP res- 

ind as opposed to volttateering, had their behavior criticized more ty 
teachers, asked a question or made a relevant response, and had teachers 
give them feedback on a student initiated question or response more often 
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than for white ystudents. White students received a higher rate of Having 

teachers repeat questions to them than black students. This finding 

la consistent with the previous analysis of the standardized data (Hlllman 

& Davenport, 1978), but In conflict with the results presented by 

Gay (1974) and by kubovlts aild' Maehr (1973) which showed that wh^ -.>* 

Students received far mare attention from teachers than blac' 

In the Rubovltz and Maehr (1973) study however, teachers wer6 axx 

white pre-servlce teachers whereas the teacheirs In this sample were 

all experienced teagtiers of which 53% were black. While this difference 

In the nature of the teacher sample appears to be of Importance It Is 

not clear whether this Is because of^ the race of teacher or exp^^lence 

variable. Because few classroom'^udles are available which examine 

the variably of student race In ter^rfb of these -lnteraotlon variables, 

additional studies will be required to understand these conflicting* , ' 

results. a ? 

* • ». - . 

Thft main effect analysis for the sex of student factor showed 
that in each and every case where significance was obtained males 
received a higher rate of the variable than f.^ales. This was the case 
for each of the following '10 dependent variables! product questions, 
student volunteers, student ^ave a correct answer, student gave an in- ■ 
correct answer, teacher ended contact, teachers criticized behavior, 
student asked a question or gave a response which was relevant, student 
asked a question or gave a response which was irrelevant, teacher did 
not accept a student question or response, teacher g^ive feedback to a 
student question or response.' These results are highly consistent with 
the standardized data analysis (Hlllman & Davenport, 1978) as well as with 



those obtained by Gdod,, Slkes & Brophy (1973). Because of the pattern 
of variables on which significance was obtained It seems clear that 
male students both Initiated more instructional and behavioral contact 
with teachers (e.g., student Initiated behavior variables) and that 
^teachers* initiated more instructional cdntact (e.g. ,^ product questions) 
with males than with females. The, high •activity level of male student^ 
however is not always on ^'<^T ^ables *thoughtv.to ^ of 
instructional outcomes pr for that matter are the variables consistent 
with themselves (e.g., student gives a cop^edt answer — student gives 
* an Incorrect answer; student asks a question or gives a response which 
is relevant — student asks a question or gives a response which is 
irrerlevant) . Tbus the high' rate of male activity may.be indicative of 
only a high quantitative as. opposed to qualitative level pf Involvement 
in clasdroom events.. ' * 

T^e race of teacher factor resulted in significant differences 
between white atid^lack te^iphers pn a total of four dependent variables. 
In three cases (process questlt>QS, teacher glv^s the answer and teacher 
praises a 'student initiated question or response) whlbe teachers had 
a higher rate of frequency of the variable than did black^teachers, and 
foj one variable (students^ give no response^ the reverse jwas the case 
with black teachers having a higher frequency than white teachers. 

The main effect analysis of the sex of teacher \rarlable clearly 
indicated that female teachers had a higher rate of activity on sieven 
of the dependent variables (i.e., product ' qui^lon^., students volunteer, 
student gives correct answers, teachers praise answers, teachers give 
answers, teachers criticize behavior, teachers praise a student's 
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question or response) wlth^male teachejrs having a higher frequency of 
ocqurrence' on^only one (l^e. j process questions) . Thus while* white, . 
; teachers and female teachers appear to have higher frequencies of cer- 
tain classroom behaviors, because of the lack of any sl^lf leant Inter- 
action term effects of teacher race by teacher sex It Is not^osslbie 
to discuss these effects In terms of white females as compared 
- other tether sex -race combinations. 'Indeed these teacher chfi . i^ter- 
Istlc effects appear to b^ limited to tKe main effects of tedcher sex 
and teacher race, thus suggesting that there are no effects atttlbutable 
to -their combination, 

A curious and somewhat contradictory finding in examining the*maln 
effects,^ however, is that when the sex and race variables are examined 
in terms of student tfehavior, black^ and males are by far^-'the most In- 
volvfed in the classroom, events. However when these same variables of 
sex and rac)e are 'looked at In terms of teacher behavior,' whites and 
females are by far the most active. 



he lack of any significant 2-Way interactions Involving the teacher 
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sexfland student sex variables suggests clearly that while male and fe- 
male student^ behave d^ifferently in the classroqm, atid that male and 
female te^achers behave differently in the classroom, that male and fe- 
male teachers treat male and female students similarly. Thus the same 

^ . V 

pattern of greater adtivity by males occurs in the classrooms of both 

male and female teachers, and the* same pattern which has been shown 

' /< . . 

to occur repeatedly with female teachers (Gooci, Sikes & Brophy, 1973) 

also occurs with male teachers. The arguments of some educators call- 
ing for the sexual balancing of teaching staffs based upon the notion 
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of dlffer^tlal' teacher behavior as a function *of teach« and studeut r . 
sex varlableff (Grainbs & Wafetjen, 1966; McNeil, 1964; Peltier, 1968)' 
ierives no support fr,om the presiant datV^. 

Analysis of the^race of teacher bpr race of student interaction^ * 
showed that l^Teach case the group with the highest n^an was a "cfoss 
^«^rac^ group, of either black t^achers-^hite .students, whJ^te .l^eacjhers- 
black students and that the group with the lowest mean^' with* only one^ / 
exception was a satte-race group of either white" teacher^hite student ' 
or black teacher-black student. On all of the other dependent variable^ 
in this i^nteraction term no signi^lcaijt differences were observed sugiest^ 
ing that on the whole the interaction patterns between black and whit 
teachers and black and white students are far more similar thfii they/ 
are different. Similar findings .have been reported by other researchers 
(e..g. Barnes, 1973; Mangold, 1974) wherein they report that only, a very 
small number of 'significant differences were observed in the interaction 

of teacher and student races. . /-^^^ ^ 

■ . • ■ ■■ 

It is the case however, that .the %"cross race pattern" found in the 
si^ificant Newman-Keuls tests were universally present, though not sig- 
nificant in all of the thirteen academic variables. * This pattern should ' 
be more closely examined in future research in this area, as it is <:on- 
'8|.stent with the findings 6f other research (Brown, Payne, Lankewich & 
Cornell, 19^; Byalick & Bersoff, 1974). One possible" explanation for 
its occurrence in this study would be the possibility that white and black 
teachers overcompen^ated in their interactions with white and black stu-^ 
dents in an attempt to make their interaction patterns appear to be equal. 
Though the teachers did not know the details of the observation system or 



V^the i?artlculars of wliat the observers were looking at, surely they had'-' 
the expectation that in recently desegregated schools, the instruction- 
al opportunities presented in the classroom should be proportionately - T 
•distributed among black and white equally. ' 

Because th^ number of .iBignif icant effects were lower than chanceras 
^determined by the binomial theorem none of the means In the other eUn1~ ' 
, ficant inter^ct;iou:. >-»re 4. jtM^ted ' to post hoc comparisons. Thus vhen 
looking at the patterns of classroom interaction as. a function of race 
. of student-s&x of teacher^ race and sex of student, "sex of student and 
face, of teacher and race aijd sex of teacheif^^ the interaction patterns . 
appear to be indistinguishable. ' . 

The results of this study 'clearly indicated that black students and 
males receivedxa greater-rate of the classroom interactions -than did white 
stodents or' females; that white teachers had a higher rate of interaction 
than black- teachers; that female teachers-, had a higher rate of instructional 
activity than -male teachers; that both male and female teachers acted in 
very similar ways with male and female students; and that there exists 
.the, possibility of a "cross race" effect between white teachers and their 
black students ^xxd with black teachers and, their white students receiving 
more of the classroom interactions. ^ / 
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?^ - Table 1. Distribution of Teachers in Sample By 
Sex, Race^And Grade Level 



Grade Level 


Black 


Whites 






Males 


Females 


Males 


Females ' 


Totals 


Elementary 
^Kdg^SthX^ 


,3 


84' . 


11 


60 


158^ 


/4lddle Schdol 
(6th-8th) ' 


12 


40 


22 


25 


99 


High School 
(9th-12th) 


4 


18 


15' 


. ^2 


49 


llotals 


19 . 


^ 142 


48 


97 


306 
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Table 2^ Summary of ^'Significant Analysis oLvatlaaee 
' for Rate Score! . ^ . 
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Table 3 



_ ^5$atiatfca^ Comparisons 

- On the-iJewniw^^ Tests 
For Student-Race^ T^eacher-Race, Interactions 



JDEPENDENT_ 
VARIABLE 



GROUP WITH 
LOW MEAN 



-GROUP WITH 
HIGH MEAN 



d.f. 



slg. 



PRODUCT QUESTIONS 



STUDENT VOLUNTEER 



STUDENT GIVES 
INCORRECT ANSWER 

STUDENT GIVES, 
INCORRECT ANSWER 

♦TEACHERS GIVE 
■ANSWER 

JPEACHERS GIVE 
ANSWER 

TEACHERS GIVE 
ANSWER 



WHITE TEACHERS " 
WHITE STUDENTS 

BLACK TEACHEi^S 
BLACK STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS 
WHITE .STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDENTS * 

BLACK TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS , 

WHITE TEACHERS , ' 
WHITE STUDENTS 

BLACK TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDENTS 



BLACK TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDENTS 

^ BLACK TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS 

BLACK TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS " 
BLACK STUDENTS 

WHITE TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS 



^ 4.281 
3.978 
3.398 
4.421 
4.747 
3.573 
3.446 



.4.1122 
4,1087 
3,871 

« 

M71 . 
4,312 
3,312 
2,312 



.05 
.05 
.05 

• t 

.01-. 

.01 

*05 

.05 

\ 



-0 
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